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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE WORKS OF 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK is the arch-experimentalist 
amongst British composers, and for that reason the merit 
from the purely artistic point of view of his compositions 
is a frequent and worthy subject of debate. This position he 
has now held for a long period, though during that period there 
have been times when the experiments of others have for the 
moment claimed greater attention. That he early acquired a 
remarkably full command of all the ordinary resources of modern 
melodic and harmonic technique goes without saying. His 
methods of using them have always been individual without 
being eccentric, and in this way he has had no small share in the 
work of extending them. His freedom from eccentricity has 
militated against his recognition as a progressive, for whereas his 
own countrymen have their attention drawn to the use of their 
technique by such composers as Debussy, Ravel, Scriabine, Reger, 
Schoenberg, and even by Holbrooke, Stravinsky and Florent 
Schmitt, they do not notice it in the works of Bantock. He never 
sacrifices beauty or expressiveness to his desire — a very keen one 
— to extend the technique of his art, nor is that desire ever made 
obvious except to the student and the critic. Yet he does not 
hesitate to use the little pointers which indicate the modernist, 
such as the succession of ninths in the orchestral suite From the 
Scottish Highlands, the free chordal structure of Atalanta in Caly- 
don, the use of the whole-tone scale in The Vanity of Vanities, and 
others which occur in almost every work he has written in the 
last twenty years or more. His command of simple chords is 
equally as great, though he has not provided anything like the 
prelude to Das Rheingold. Chiefly he is one who thinks and who 
expresses his thoughts in intricate detail, and is the one almost 
more than any other composer of the day, whose works justify 
their complexity. 

In the choice or creation of themes and motives he shows 
a decided preference for those constituted from the Common 
Chord. Naturally, in the wide range of his subjects he has fre- 
quently employed some of a very different character from this, 
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and has used every kind of progression from that of the chromatic 
scale to that of wide-stretched intervals of strange harmonic 
effect. 

His variety of instrumentation and orchestration is almost 
as wide. In this his tendency is generally towards complexity 
and bigness, but he has set many examples of simple writing for 
comparatively small bodies of players. Not infrequently he has 
reverted to the eighteenth century method of using the wind in- 
struments as a group of soloists with a background of string work. 
Of the influences which were obvious in his earlier works naturally 
that of Wagner was the strongest, but Mozart and Grieg also 
appear to have made a deep impression upon him, the latter's in- 
fluence being very noticeable in the ballet music he wrote for a 
five-act drama, Rameses II, which now forms a very effective 
orchestral suite. 

Before turning to the works themselves one may also refer 
to the variety of literary subjects in which he has found inspiration. 
There was a time when everybody regarded Bantock as essen- 
tially an orientalist in his music. This phase seems to have started 
with The Fire Worshippers, the libretto of which is framed on 
Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh, as are so many works of previous 
composers. It declined, if it did not cease, with Fitzgerald's Omar 
Khayyam, a poem little less British than the other. The choice 
of these eastern subjects arose partly from his natural inclination 
towards the life and thoughts of the countries from which they 
came and partly from a deliberate aim at finding subjects which 
would aid him in extending his descriptive powers and evolving 
a wider musical idiom. Bantock stands for the same breadth 
and freedom in music that has for centuries been the heritage of 
the English speaking races in literature and of the British peoples 
in all matters. He is not a great imperialistic singer, as are Elgar 
and Stanford; these two have several times expressed the Empire 
spirit much more effectively than Bantock is ever likely to do. 
But he is something more. He is the musical representative of 
that type of Englishman who explores and conquers, who utilises 
what is old and what is new, and revitalises all by making it his 
own without taking from it its own individuality. The Empire 
of music covers not only every phase of human emotion, but every 
inspiring source of emotion. Bantock has expressed many of the 
old ones, and has introduced the world of art, and particularly 
of British art, to new phases and new inspirations over which he 
has planted the British flag of his own music and that of his 
disciples. 
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Like most British composers, he has been unable to resist 
the attraction of the authorised version of the Bible, with its 
finely rounded phrases; and, though not owing any allegiance to 
Christianity , he has taken from it the words for two big works, Chris- 
tus (of which but part, Christ in the Wilderness, is published) and 
Vanity of Vanities, and several smaller ones. Of the works of 
modern British poets from Blake and Burns onward he has em- 
ployed a large number. For his part-songs in particular he has 
used poems by most of the great British poets as well as by many 
smaller ones. Burns, Scott, Blake, Southey, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Hood and Meredith are only some of them. His own friend and 
secretary, H. Orsmond Anderton, has written many verses for 
him, and to none has he turned more frequently or with greater 
success than to those of Mrs. Bantock (Helen F. Schweitzer). 
A Pageant of Human Life, one of his recent experiments in choral- 
ism, is to words by Sir Thomas More. Zeus, Lord of Heaven, 
from iEschylus, and Stranger, thou art standing now, with its se- 
quence, Now for a Brighter Boast than all, from Sophocles, are 
settings for male voices. Whitman, most popular of poets with 
the younger schools, appears only once, in Sea Wanderers. 

Browning and Swinburne figure in larger works. The poems 
of the former have supplied words for thirteen lyrics for tenor 
and orchestra, Ferishtatis Fancies, and the popular Cavalier Songs, 
and have inspired the "Orchestral Drama with a Prologue, Fifine 
at the Fair". To Swinburne he turned for the words of his first 
Choral Symphony, Atalanta in Calydon. Latterly the folk-songs 
of the Hebrides as collected and arranged by Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser have attracted his attention, and he has arranged some 
of them chorally besides basing his Hebridean Symphony upon 
them, and at the present time he is engaged on an opera also 
based upon them. Other orchestral works based on literature 
are Dante and Beatrice, the "Overture to a Greek , Tragedy" 
(CEdipus at Colonos) and music to Elektra, both from Sophocles, 
and The Pierrot of the Minute, after Ernest Dowson's poem. 
There is also the uncompleted scheme of twenty-four symphonic 
poems on Southey's Curse of Kehama. 



That the composer of The Fire Worshippers, Omar Khayyam, 
Atalanta in Calydon, The Vanity of Vanities, and the equally 
large and important orchestral works by which he is known, who 
obtained his education at one great music school and is now the 
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head of another, is the product of the Competitive Musical Festival 
movement is a fact that is not obvious. Yet at least so far as 
his choral work is concerned it is undeniable. Much of his best 
choral writing is based on his experiences of choirs whose vital 
force springs from the desire to compete at these festivals. For 
great as the longer works already mentioned are, they are in many 
cases superior only in size to the part-songs, of which he has 
written about a hundred . The spirit is the same, and the tech- 
nique is the same. 

While it cannot be said that the longer works would not have 
been written but for the shorter ones, there is no doubt that they 
are fashioned on schemes of vocal writing of which the part-songs 
form sketches. Original in feeling and idea though the earlier 
choral works are, they are based on a technic and style that link 
them with the past. It was not until he had discovered the 
possibilities of the combination of human voices, and particularly 
of English voices as exemplified in these festivals, that Bantock 
evolved a technic of writing that has a reciprocal effect on its 
models. Bantock has done much for the festivals, but he could 
not have done it had the festivals not done much for him. 

It is in his choral works more than in anything else that Ban- 
tock has shown his development as a national British composer. 
His earlier works show little or no presage of his predilections and 
powers as a choral writer. Even Omar Khayyam owes as much 
to its orchestration as to its choral writing. Gradually in his 
part-songs a new method unfolded itself, blossoming somewhat 
suddenly in Atalanta in Calydon, The Vanity of Vanities and in the 
smaller A Pageant of Human Life. 

His part-songs cover a fairly long period and an immense 
variety of styles and call as well for an almost equal variety of 
resources. Many of them are arrangements of Scottish folk-songs, 
a class of melody which seems lately to exercise over him a remark- 
able fascination. These range from simple harmonisations for 
three treble voices of such melodies as Flowers o' the forest, Ye 
Banks and Braes, etc., to the elaborate modal setting in six parts 
of the weird and monotonous Hebridean Death Croon. Some of 
them have the suggestion of the Choral Variation, which is so 
popular with certain younger composers of the same school. 
Others are the merest harmonisations of the melody, with only 
such variety as the words of the song make obviously appro- 
priate. 

That they have formed useful studies to himself as well as 
to the choral bodies for whom they are intended is evident. It 
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is impossible to be constantly associating one's efforts with tradi- 
tional melody without partaking of its influence. Not that the 
majority of them are studies in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. The Death Croon, for instance, the melody of which is 
taken from Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser's "Songs of the Hebrides", is 
a remarkable example of how much variety may be given to a 
monotonous tune without loss of its characteristic form and colour. 
The original melody is given to the contralto part throughout, 
sometimes as a solo, at other times full, and accompaniments of 
long sustained chords are hummed by Soprano, Mezzo-soprano, 
Tenor, Baritone and Bass voices in chorus. The effect is weird, 
extremely weird, but it is wonderfully beautiful and pathetic. 
This, of course, is a comparatively recent work. 

This influence is constantly evident in the many original 
part-songs for all combinations of voices which Bantock has 
written. In these is an infinite variety of sentiment and treat- 
ment, though only a few of them rank among his finest conceptions 
and impressions. The first to make any sensation in choral circles 
was the brilliant and gorgeous setting in eight parts of Blake's 
The Tyger. Shelley's On Himalaya, a comparatively simple four- 
part setting, aroused a like enthusiasm, and was taken up by 
many competitive festivals. Later came the delicate Nocturne 
and Music, when soft voices die, and the sober but profoundly 
beautiful and expressive They that go down to the Sea, written in 
commemoration of the loss of the great ocean liner "Titanic". 

In the meantime came many others, and particularly to be 
noted are those for male voices, a class of work that has been 
neglected by both choirs and composers in England. Bantock 
has done much to encourage its practice by his Kubla Khan, the 
three Greek choruses, Zeus, Lord of Heaven! Stranger, thou art 
standing now, and Now for a Brighter Boast, Blake's War Song, 
Meredith's Lucifer in Starlight and many others. The monotony 
generally regarded as inevitably connected with male voice cho- 
ruses is usually, (and particularly in those mentioned), but not 
always avoided. 

For female voices alone he has not provided so many works as 
for male voices, nor do those he has written usually rank so high. 
Delicacy is the outstanding characteristic of these works, and it 
would be difficult to imagine anything excelling in this respect 
The Happy Isle, in seven parts, or To the Muses, in four parts. 
From these it is a natural transition to his greater works, of which 
Atalanta in Calydon was the first, and so far remains the most im- 
portant alike in technical experiment and in inspiration. 
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Bantock is more than commonly susceptible to suggestions 
from others, and the inception of Atalanta in Calydon came as the 
result of a suggestion made by Mr. J. A. Rodgers, an enthusiastic 
chorus-master and critic. 

I have dreamed sometimes, said Mr. Rodgers in a paper on The New 
Choralism, of a wonderful choir for which an unborn composer will write 
a miraculous work. The choir will be of some 200 voices, all supreme 
artists, perfect timists, chosen with an ear to varying qualities of tone — 
robust and light tenors, high baritones, thick mellow basses, a few male 
altos carefully chosen, strong-toned contraltos, bright and smooth 
sopranos, and perhaps a few boys' voices of flute-like tone. Half a score 
of different timbres would then furnish a palette which would provide a 
composer with many novel and beautiful combinations. The chorus 
would be used in many ways — staccato and legato, closed and open 
tone, all degrees of intensity, combined and contrasted; vowel-chords 
and words, humming and nasal tone, head and chest voices — the choir 
would indeed be an orchestra in mezzotints. Such a choir singing a 
work specially written for them by some Elgar or Bantock, would pro- 
vide a novelty in the musical world. 

As soon as the suggestion was made it was accepted, suitable 
words occurring readily to the composer, and the inspiration 
being immediate. As an experiment in new methods, conceived 
and carried out at white heat, it has been wonderfully successful. 
In its most daring innovations its inspiration rarely or never flags. 

Four odes from Swinburne's great work are set in the manner 
of the four movements of a Symphony, but for entirely unaccom- 
panied voices. In the first, sung by male voices alone, the part- 
writing is in fourteen parts, and in the third, for female voices 
alone, in twelve parts. In the bigger movements, however, where 
the voices are combined, the writing is in only twenty parts, not 
in twenty-six. The method adopted is that of dividing the com- 
plete chorus into three main sections, each representing, approxi- 
mately, a corresponding section (wood, brass and strings) of the 
orchestra. Almost every possible means of vocal expression is 
employed separately or in combination with others. To hear the 
different parts of the choir describing in word and tone "laughter" 
and "tears" respectively at the same time is to realise how little 
the possibilities of choral singing have as yet been grasped by the 
ordinary conductor and composer. Such combinations are ex- 
tremely effective when properly achieved, but they are very 
difficult to achieve. 

Besides making demand for a chorus which will allow not 
less than ten voices for each part, and describing the position in 
which each choir is to be placed on the platform, the composer 
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makes certain proposals as to varied coloured lights for illumina- 
ting the hall or the stage during performance of the work. This 
idea of associating colour and music is not by any means new, nor 
is it confined to any class or country, but Bantock's method is 
individual, in that the colouring is of the whole stage and is stead- 
fast. About the time in which he was engaged on Atalanta in 
Calydon Bantock also composed the longest of his male-voice 
choruses, Kubla Khan, to the poem of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
To the published version of this among a number of other notes 
relative to the poem is one by A. C. Swinburne in which he says 
that "in reading it we seem wrapt into that Paradise revealed by 
Swedenborg, where music and colour and perfume were one, where 
you could hear the hues and see the harmonies of heaven". Sus- 
ceptible as Bantock is to the slightest suggestion of this kind, 
it is not improbable that this note is the origin of the proposed 
colour scheme of the Symphony. 

The colours proposed are Green for the first Ode, suggestive 
of Spring; a dim misty Grey for the second, relating to the creation 
of man; White changing to rosy Pink is allotted to the third, which 
tells of the bridal of Fate and Death; and for the last, describing 
the powers and limitations of man, Red is suggested. 

The work as a whole is obviously and avowedly intended 
rather for the future than for the period of its composition, and 
the colour suggestions have not yet been proved except in the 
crude and embryonic manner of the music-hall stage. As a choral 
work pure and simple, however, its possibilities have several times 
been proved, and some very fine performances have been given. 
Before the composer's ideas can be properly carried out in their 
entirety, even apart from anything except the music, choral sing- 
ing and choral organisation will have to proceed far beyond their 
present standpoint. 

After this supreme effort in choralism something of a related 
but different type naturally appeared. This was The Vanity of 
Vanities, also called a choral Symphony for unaccompanied 
voices. It is actually a series of seven movements, each written 
for a single massed choir in twelve parts. Though the words are 
the very familiar passage on the vanity of life from the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, the work has neither the mysticism nor the ecstasy 
of its predecessor. In many respects it is a retrograde step, and 
the only sections which as technical experiments will compare with 
Atalanta in Calydon, are the first, which is very orchestral in 
manner; the second, which is a study in humming tones, and the 
fourth, in which by the use of modal intonation and response 
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some remarkably original and effective results are attained. No 
restrictions as to the size or quality of the choirs to sing it are 
placed upon its performance, nor are there any suggestions as to 
lighting or other extraneous matter. Neither does it seem to be 
the outcome of the same high inspiring force. It is, in fact, a 
concession to the ordinary large choirs, and appears to have been 
written more from practical than ideal inspiration. 

Of smaller works dating from this period of choral activity 
the most important is a Choral Suite in eight short movements, A 
Pageant of Human Life. In this parts are provided for Children's 
voices, but otherwise there is no experimenting with vocal timbre. 
The work is dedicated to Dr. Walford Davies, and is to words by 
Thomas More (1478-1535). It is in a more or less archaic 
manner and, owing something to Dr. Davies' Everyman, is another 
example of Bantock's power of assimilating ideas acquired from 
others. 



The orchestra has claimed an increasingly large share of 
Bantock's activities as a composer. Notwithstanding that he was 
at one time a very successful orchestral conductor, there was a 
long period during which orchestral composition was practically 
laid aside. His huge scheme for a cycle of twenty-four Sym- 
phonic poems based on Southey's Curse of Kehama indicates 
clearly his preference in his early days for that medium. Only 
two numbers of this cycle, Processional and Jaga-Naut, came to 
fruition, the latter being produced in London in February, 1898. 
The general preference shown for the Overture to The Fire Wor- 
shippers over the remaining parts of the work suggests that his 
elders and patrons at the time felt that the orchestra was his mStier. 
Other early orchestral works, some of which he seems to have 
withdrawn or to have incorporated in larger and later ones, were 
overtures on the subjects of Eugene Aram, Belshazzar, Thalaba, 
The Witch of Atlas, etc. The chief characteristics of these efforts 
were a piquancy of orchestration and a picturesqueness of idea, 
both of which owed something to his predecessors, and particu- 
larly to Wagner and Grieg. 

He is naturally a writer of Programme Music, though very 
far from being a mere descriptive writer. According to Prof. 
Niecks he "conceives that the right kind of Programme Music is 
inspired by broad, human emotions, and the great thoughts of 
literature," and that "the object of a programme composer is 
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to convert the literary id$a into musical expression". In his 
earlier works these principles were not closely followed, for both 
Processional and Jaga-Naut are full of the pomp and glitter 
of the Eastern pageant to which they have reference. In them 
the composer shows something of the original character of his 
thoughts, and an uncommon command of orchestral resources. 
He had not at the time he wrote them acquired the perfect control 
of musical form which he now has, and in this matter, as well as in 
other details, he was still under the direct influence of others. The 
obvious effects of several kinds of drums, including the Oriental 
hand drum, triangle, tambourine and other percussion instru- 
ments, are freely used. They are never commonplace, however, 
and some remarkable rhythmic effects result from the manner of 
their employment. 

He was already experimenting in the matter of tonality, 
though not to any serious degree. An interesting little instance 
occurs in the opening bars of Jaga-Naut, where a figure consisting 
of four consecutive whole-tones is used. The Dance of the Yoguees, 
which forms part of the same work, is a movement in quintuple 
time. This is made up not of alternations of two and three-pulse 
measures, as is usually done, but of two two-pulse measures 
separated by a single pusle measure. 

It was by his Helena, a series of twelve variations on an original 
theme dedicated to his wife, that he first achieved a commanding 
position as a composer for the orchestra. In the dedication the 
composer explains the nature of these variations as succinctly 
as possible. He says "they are intended as an expression of my 
thoughts and reflections on some of your moods during a weari- 
some absence from each other." The theme is characterised by 
the first three notes (adopting the German lettering) H. F. B., the 
initials of Mrs. Bantock. In some of the variations there is little 
trace of the original theme, though the shape and rhythm are 
seldom entirely absent. 

The work is most notable for its emotional content and for 
the masterly handling of the form and of the orchestral tissue. 
There is little that is extraordinarily original, and still less that 
is ultra-modern, and the tonality, in spite of the character of the 
theme, is generally clearly defined. The openings of the sixth 
(poco agitato) and eighth (con moto affettuoso) have no definite 
tonality, but as a rule the first few chords of each variation leave 
no doubt as to the key intended. 

In the matter of tone quality the most striking is the tenth 
variation, in which an Eastern effect is produced by the arpeggio 
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drone on the double basses (divided) and 'cellos and the regular 
pulse of the tambourine. A short single bar figure in the melody 
enhances this. The previous variation closes with a short solo 
for kettle drums which is most effective. 

His next orchestral work of first-rate importance was Dante 
and Beatrice, described as a "Poem for Orchestra," and dedicated 
to Sir Henry J. Wood. In this is to be found a practical applica- 
tion of the principles referred to by Prof. Niecks. The score is 
headed by a quotation from Dante — "I/amor che muove il sole e 
l'altre stelle", ("The love that moves the sun and all the stars"). 
Apart from this and the title, however, the composer has given 
no clue to the feelings or thoughts which prompted him, nor to the 
interpretation he desires to be placed upon the music. 

In the matter of musical structure the work is closely linked 
with its great predecessors. There is more imitation and im- 
mediate repetition than in the two Kehama works, and the thematic 
development is remarkable for its economy of material and the 
incisiveness of its phrasing. The two principal themes are well 
contrasted, but many of the subsidiary themes are made up of 
fragments of these, or are derived from their melodic or rhythmic 
forms. 

Fifine at the Fair, an Orchestral Drama with a Prologue, was 
completed little over a year after Dante and Beatrice. Its actual 
writing, according to a note on the score, occupied from August 
to November, 1911, and it was produced at the Birmingham 
Festival in October, 1912. Like the other work, however, it had 
been in course of construction for some years, for both of them 
are mentioned in Prof. Nieck's study as being more or less accom- 
plished facts. It certainly bears no traces of being rapidly con- 
ceived and constructed, and as it is written on a large scale in 
every respect it seems probable that these dates refer really to 
the final arrangement of his material. 

Its program is much more detailed than those of his other 
works. Robert Browning's poem of the same name is taken in 
its entirety as the inspiration of the musical work, while details 
are actually portrayed. The sea in the Prologue (Amphibian) 
with its deep calm is clearly suggested by the long sustained chords 
in the lower strings, and the butterfly is as clearly defined in the 
twittering of the violins. 

The drama itself, A Defense of Inconstancy, is concerned with 
the struggle which takes place in the soul of a man attracted away 
from the pure and spiritual love of Elvire, his true and lawful wife, 
by the brilliance and glitter of Fifine, the woman trained to win 
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attention and admiration. The noise and bustle of the Fair is 
brought in with many minor incidents, humorous or pathetic, of 
which the most important is the dancing of Fifine. But it goes 
much deeper than this, and an attempt is made to show the spirit- 
ual side of the dancer as well as that of Elvire the wife. After 
the man's fall his loneliness is represented in a slow movement 
(Lento, con malincolia) , and soon the sudden joy of the wife's re- 
turn. This culminates in the tranquil happiness of perfect union 
of the two lives, from which all other thoughts are cast. A number 
of lines from the poem are quoted by the composer, but with no 
indication to which musical phrases precisely they refer. 

Alike in subject and in treatment the work is entirely different 
from anything which Bantock had previously composed. One 
feels in hearing it that he is nearer to his great contemporaries, 
and is not the least among them. For the psychological study 
he might possibly have contented himself with smaller resources, 
but for the pictorial suggestions he could hardly have done with 
less. 

The only previous work which bears any relation to Fifine 
at the Fair, and that merely in its programmatic classification, 
is the Comedy Overture, The Pierrot of the Minute. It was first 
produced at the Three Choirs Festival of 1908 and was thus the 
beginning of the long series of works produced with striking 
rapidity during the following five years. Originally it was given 
the title, "Fantastic Poem for Orchestra in the form of a Prelude", 
but this was discarded as being too cumbersome, in favour of the 
convenient title "Comedy Overture". This work is based upon 
Ernest Dowson's poem of the same name, and again the composer 
leaves it to his hearers to decide for themselves how the details of 
the story and music are related. The whimsical tread of Pierrot, 
his capricious dance, his weariness, the kiss of the mysterious 
and tender Moon-maiden and her warning and the abandonment 
to the pleasures of love are clearly indicated, however, as well as 
the delicious feeling of mystery which prevails when Pierrot 
awakes with the dawn. 

Bantock returned to his earlier style for the suite of Four 
Dramatic Dances, Snake Dance, Sapphic Dance, Veil Dance and 
Dagger Dance. The second of these, for harp alone, has been 
withdrawn from the suite and is now treated as a separate work. 
The languorous manner of these, and the very delicate scoring, 
make them less suitable for concert performance than most of 
Bantock's works. For a full appreciation they require all the 
surrounding which their contents suggest. 
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The Overture to (Edipus at Colonos, produced in 1911, on the 
other hand is full of vitality and thoroughly virile in nature. In 
sentiment it is as near to the classical schools as anything he has 
written, and is not unrelated to them in formal structure. 

He has written two suites for the string orchestra, both of 
which are based on impressions of life away from his usual sur- 
roundings, and upon melodies belonging to the country whence he 
obtained them. The first, entitled In the Far West, is described 
as a "Serenade", though what is the exact application of the term 
is not clear. It "is the outcome of impressions of America re- 
ceived during a tour of the world made by the composer in 1894 
and 1895 as conductor of an operatic company". It would ap- 
pear that the work was not actually written so early as this, for 
it was not produced till September, 1912. The internal evidence 
is in favour of a date half way between the two. 

The work is in four movements, and is full of both humour 
and pathos. One movement is striking for its contrast of these 
two emotions, another for the piquancy of its rhythm and instru- 
mentation, while the last is marked by boisterous good humour 
except for a brief and plaintive intermezzo. The three American 
melodies which he has employed are Yankee Doodle, Johnny get 
your gun, and Swanee River. 

Scenes from the Scottish Highlands, produced in 1913, is one 
of his most successful lighter works, in the strength of the melo- 
dies, which are entirely indigenous, as well as in its structure and 
general feeling. Five melodies are employed, the composer's 
aim being to reproduce the effect of the performance by native 
players without the crudities which arise from their deficiency in 
their art. The melodies are The Braes o' Tullymont, An Cronan 
Maillach, Inverness Gathering, Baloo Baloo, and The Deil among the 
Tailors. They are arranged in this order to create contrast and 
relief. There is a fair amount of elaborate technical writing and 
in places the strings are divided into many parts. 

The work abounds in descriptive or suggestive touches with, 
of course, the inevitable snap and drone. It is holiday music in 
the best sense of the term, and conveys a sense of enjoyment as 
its primary effect. But it is also much more. The opening 
strathspey is almost crude in its feeling, redolent of the wildest 
vastnesses of the Scottish highlands. The modal character of the 
themes of this and the two following movements add to the at- 
mosphere. The most important movement of the suite is a Dirge, 
which represents the composer's impressions of the Isle of Mull. 
It is rich alike in theme and treatment, the harmonic texture 
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being curiously close and involved without creating any feeling of 
undue elaboration. The solo passages for violin, viola and violon- 
cello are strikingly melodious, and of a strong rhythmic construc- 
tion that is most impressive. A Quickstep which follows is very 
humorous in its suggestion of the gathering of tattlers and busy- 
bodies. "Baloo, Baloo," which is an old Gaelic melody in the 
diatonic scale, is accompanied in quite an up-to-date manner. 
Of a very different character is the Hebridean Symphony, 
one of his most recent works, which owes its inception not so 
much to his personal impressions of the islands as to his appreci- 
ation of the collections of Hebridean folk-songs by Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser. This work is not a symphony in the commonly accepted 
use of the term, though it consists of four divisions approximating 
roughly to the four movements, joined into one continuous whole. 
The literary motto of the work gives some justification for the 
claim made by some of the composer's friends that it is the result 
of a growing race-consciousness on his part, for his father was a 
Highlander. The claim is a very debatable one in spite of the 
motto, however, which runs as follows: 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas; — 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 

For his themes he has drawn chiefly upon Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser's "Songs of the Hebrides," the three principal melodies 
being "The Sea-Gull of the Land-under- waves", "Kishmul's 
Galley" and the "Harris Love-lament". He has also employed 
the "Pibroch of Donuil Dhu" and curiously original arpeggio 
phrases, the latter to create the feeling of unrest and agitation. As 
a whole the work is very rhapsodical and very sombre, even the 
brighter portions suggesting battle and other fearful things, except 
towards the close of the last section, where the Love-lament 
broadens out into a glorious song of victory. The actual close 
dies away to the last degree of tenuosity, leaving the impression of 
the dreams mentioned in the verse. 

Bantock has made several attempts at opera, but all except 
two, which are not yet completed, were early works, and he had 
so little satisfaction in them that for a while he turned against 
the form and regarded it as a hybrid and fruitless one. The 
work on which he is now" engaged in completing is a "Celtic Folk- 
opera" in which he is collaborating with Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser. 
He has also another opera nearly complete, a Pagan Symphony 
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and a Ballet. In the last of these forms must be classed the largest 
and most striking work he has yet sent out. Originally intended 
as a long two-part work on the subject of The Great God Pan, he 
has completed only the first part, Pan in Arcady, and would seem 
to have laid aside, if not abandoned altogether, the second part, 
The Festival of Pan. In what he has done he has attempted to 
combine the ordinary mythical ballet with a big choral or even 
operatic work. The choral prelude, an Invocation to Pan, is 
written for double choir in twelve voices, and is very closely re- 
lated both in technique and feeling to Atalanta in Calydon. In the 
work proper he has introduced little that is new, but has made 
full use of all his previous experiments. There is much dumb 
show, with music that expresses the feeling almost without the aid 
of the pantomime; there is choral music used both for verbal ex- 
pression and for merely tonal effect; there are opportunities for 
the use of lighting effects similiar to but more elaborate than those 
in the earlier work; there is an orchestral polyphony equal in its 
daring and effectiveness to any that has been written, though an 
orchestra of not more than eighty players is requisite; there are 
expressive solos and duets for Pan (bass), Echo (soprano), a Shep- 
herd (tenor) and The Moon (contralto) ; and last there are Ban- 
tock's naive directions (or they may be those of Mrs. Bantock, who 
wrote the verse, though Bantock himself designed the ballet) of 
which only one need be quoted. This is where Pan calls the 
powers of nature to his assistance, and "A prolonged wail is heard, 
as though the very earth were in travail". The work is too long 
and too elaborate for detailed description here; but in general it 
may be said that it is a day in the life of Pan, with all its revelry and 
finally its supreme and not undignified bliss of association with the 
Moon as Soul of the World. The final duet, with both choral and 
orchestral accompaniment, is one of the finest things Bantock has 
ever done. The scene in which a young faun who has been 
wounded gradually loses consciousness amid visions of the happy 
past is not unrelated to Debussy's L'apres-midi d'un faun in idea 
and spirit, though in execution it is essentially Bantockian and 
even British. The work is dedicated to Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who is one of the very few men who will ever be able to produce 
the work in its completeness. 



